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rHE WAR IN CHINA: REACTIONS IN GENEVA AND 
WASHINGTON. 


HE course of the war in China since that subject was last 

dealt with in the Bulletin* has been characterized by an 

almost continuous series of Chinese retreats in the North, 
the marked inability of the Japanese to make much progress at 
Shanghai, in spite of strong reinforcements, and the systematic 
bombing from the air of Nanking, Canton, Hankow, and other 
towns, involving heavy loss of life among non-combatants and 
inspiring widespread horror and protest which have been reflected 
in diplomatic representations as well as finding popular forms of 
expression in demonstrations and the passing of resolutions. 


I 

In the north of China the Japanese Army’s campaign, as pre- 
viously described,? was the consolidation of its position in Peking 
and Tientsin as a prelude to a parallel southward advance by two 
forces down the two railway lines leading from those cities to the 
south.’ To secure the western flank during these operations a 
third force was to advance north-west along the railway running 
from Peking to Kalgan, thence via Tatung to Pingtichuan and 
Suiyuan in Inner Mongolia. 

The southward drive down the railways resulted, on Septem- 
ber 24, in the capture of Paoting on the Peking-Hankow railway, 
and of Tsangchow on the Tientsin-Pukow line. On October 3 
Tehchow, situated on the latter line and on the border of Shantung, 
and on October 6 Pingyuan, only some fifty miles north of Tsinan, 
the capital of the Province, were taken. 

The advance along the Peking-Hankow line was slower, but 
the important strategic and railway centres, Chengting and Shihchia- 
chwang (the latter the junction for the line running west to Taiyuan 
in Shansi) were captured after very little opposition on October 8 
and 10. 

Meanwhile, in the north-west one force consisting chiefly of 
Mongolian troops under Prince Teh Wang, having taken Pingti- 
chuan on September 24, was advancing on Suiyuan city, while 
another Japanese force, after occupying Tatung on September 13, 
was developing (after a detour north-west of the Inner Great Wall), 
a third line of southward advance into the plain of North Shansi. 

On October 6, Yuanping was taken, fifty miles north of Taiyuan, 
the capital of Shansi, which was evacuated by the Government in 
favour of Linfen in the south. 

Thus the position on October 12 was that three Japanese forces, 
the total strength of which was estimated at 250,000 men, operating 
N (1) See “ Japan and China at War,” Bulletin, September 4, 1937, Vol. XIV, 
sNO.7 5- 

(2) lbid; also map. 

(3) J.e., from Peking, via Paoting, Chengting, Shihchiachwang and Chengchow 
to Hankow ; and from Tientsin, via Tsinan and Suchow to Pukow (Nanking). 
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in close touch with one another were operating on a line running 
south-east from Yuanping, in North Shansi, to beyond Tehchow, in 
Shantung with its centre at Shihchiachwang in Hopei, the greater 
part of which Province had been occupied. The Chinese forces jp 
Shantung were reported to have been reinforced and to be reforming 
in positions north of the Yellow River (the Japanese objective), and 
Tsinan. In Hopei the Chinese troops were retreating on Shunteh, 
leaving the forces in Shansi in a dangerously exposed position. 

At this serious juncture General Chiang Kai-shek broadcast, 
on October 10, a “ backs to the wall’ message as significant as it 
was outspoken: ‘Our eventual victory,” he said, “‘ demands 
courage and determination to meet unparalleled anxieties and 
hardships. There is absolutely no hope of hostilities being ended 
in the course of a few months. . . . I am determined to lead the 
nation in a fight to the last man.”’ 

In striking contrast with the steady retreat of the Chinese 
armies in the north has been the stubborn resistance put up on the 
Shanghai front. It was not until September 11 that the Japanese 
made a serious breach in the Chinese line, forcing a withdrawal to 
new positions less vulnerable to the gunfire of the Japanese war- 
ships lying in the Whangpoo, along a line to the north of Shanghai 
from Chapei '» Tazang, Liuhang, and Lotien. On October 11, in 
spite of many heavy bombardments, sharp fighting, involving heavy 
losses on both sides, and fierce attacks by Japanese troops strongly 
reinforced at the end of September, the Chinese still occupied this 
line, while to the east of the city their hold on the Kiangwan race- 
course position and on the Pootung forts, across the river, seemed 
to be as firm as ever. Though the failure of the Japanese to make 
progress at Shanghai may partly be accounted for by the natural 
difficulties of the terrain, broken up as it is by innumerable creeks 
and ditches and flooded by the rains, and also by the fact that in 
spite of heavy reinforcements they are inferior in numbers to the 
Chinese troops concentrated on the front, still the resistance put 
up by the Chinese against superior artillery and mechanization 
has undoubtedly been an unpleasant surprise to the Japanese, and 
also possibly a source of encouragement to the hard-pressed forces 
in retreat in the North. 


II 
It will be remembered that in 1932 the intervention of the 
British Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, led to the signature on May 5, 
1932, of a Truce-Agreement which brought to an end hostilities 
in the Shanghai region." The main provisions of this agreement 
were that the Chinese troops should remain in the positions they 
occupied at that date, pending later arrangements (Article 2).’ 
(1) British White Paper, Cmd. 4077. 
(2) It should be noted that the Chinese delegation, in accepting the Agreement 
declared in particular that it was understood that ‘‘ nothing in this Agreement 


implies any permanent restrictions on the movements of Chinese troops in Chinese 
territory.” 
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The Japanese forces were to withdraw to the International Settle- 






































—e ment and the extra-settlement roads in the Hongkew district as 
eater before the incident on January 28, 1932, which had started hostilities. 
es in The detailed arrangements were drawn up in three Annexes. 
ming The area (Article III) thus evacuated was to be taken over by a 
and @ Police Preservation Corps, composed of Chinese police. By this 
nteh agreement the very considerable loss of life and damage to property 
' Bf and foreign interests, which mark the} campaign of 1937, were 
cast avoided. ee rt 
as it At the beginning of September, 1937 the British, French, and 
ands jy American naval commanders followed up earlier representations 
and i by addressing to the Chinese and Japanese authorities a request 
ded that steps should be taken to restrict the dangers to which the 
the International Settlement and the French Concession were exposed. 
It was suggested that the main theatre of operations might be 
ese fy Temoved from the City, if the Chinese on the one hand agreed to 
the withdraw their troops from that part of Pootung which lies on the 
ese fg Dank of the Whangpoo, immediately opposite the International 
re Settlement and the French Concession, and the Japanese, on the 
thea other, consented to move their warships a mile further down stream. 


This démarche met at the time with little response from either side. 
The Agreement of 1932, however, remains as a possible basis of 
vy negotiation for a local settlement. At the same time the fact 
sly should not be overlooked that in view of their failure to make 
te progress at Shanghai the Japanese may not be able to afford to 

withdraw without some success for fear of losing face, while the 


hai 
in 





a Chinese, on the other hand, relying on the natural strength of their 
« position, may consider that the diversion of large numbers of 
al Japanese troops and material to Shanghai, which might otherwise 
me be employed elsewhere, is an important strategic advantage which 
. may at any time be enhanced by some action resulting in Japan 
“ becoming embroiled with the Powers interested in the International 
it Settlement. 

n III 

d Early in the war a number of China coastal towns, including 


Swatow and Amoy, were shelled from the sea and bombed from the 
air; aerial attacks were also carried out on stragetic points along 
the railways and on important towns and military concentration 
points in the areas of hostilities. But on September 18 an indica- 
tion of a new bombing policy was given. On that day the Japanese 
naval commander at Shanghai notified foreign Consular bodies 
in Nanking that the objective of Japan was the speedy termination 
of the war, and that as Nanking was the principal military base, 
military forces and establishments might be bombed there as from 
September 21. Due consideration, he said, would as far as possible 
be given to foreign life and property, but foreign officials and 
residents were advised to move to safety up the river. 

The British and American Embassies protested against this 
suggestion, but as a precaution evacuated women and children. 
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While the latter, acting on instructions from Washington, boarded 
a gunboat the former notified the Japanese Naval Commander op 
September 20 that the staff would remain in Nanking. Meanwhile 
the raids had begun and continued almost daily, twelve attacks 
being made on Nanking between September 19 and 28, Causing 
many casualties to civilian non-combatants. Other raids were 
carried out on Hankow and Wuhu, and a similar series of intensive 
raids on Canton, where, on September 23, terrible damage and 
loss of life was caused, but no Government or military building 
was hit. 

Diplomatic representations were made in Tokyo by the British 
and American Ambassadors on September 21, the British Govern- 
ment protesting against the bombing of anything but military 
objectives in Nanking, on the ground that such attacks would 
endanger the lives of civilians. The United States Government 
followed up its representations with a formal protest objecting 
“to such jeopardizing of the lives of its nationals and of non- 
combatants generally,’ and describing the bombing of an area 
with a large civilian population as “ unwarranted and contrary to 
the principles of law and humanity.’”’ Further protests against 
the bombing of Nanking and Canton were lodged with the Japanese 
authorities in Shanghai and Tokyo on subsequent days. and were 
re-echoed in numerous resolutions passed at popular demonstrations 
in many countries. 


Meanwhile, at Geneva the Council had referred the Chinese 
appeal of September 12, invoking the application of Articles 10, 11 
and 17 of the Covenant, to the Far Eastern Advisory Committee 
of Twenty-three’ which met on September 21. It was attended 
by an American delegate acting in the capacity of an observer. 
After deciding to invite China, Japan, Germany, and Australia to 
be represented, it adjourned. When the Committee met again, 
on September 27, with Chinese and Australian delegates,’ Dr. 
Wellington Koo denounced the Japanese aggression, and_ the 
bombing of Nanking and Canton in particular. Lord Cranborne 
proposed that the Committee should place on record its con- 
demnation of this action—a proposal which was supported by the 
French, Swedish, and Soviet delegations. A resolution was 
accordingly adopted referring to ‘‘ the aerial bombardment by 
Japanese aircraft of open towns in China,” expressing ‘‘ profound 
distress at the loss of life caused to innocent civilians,’’ and declaring 
finally that ‘‘ no excuse can be made for such acts, which have 
aroused horror and indignation throughout the werld’’; the 
Committee, the resolution concluded, ‘‘ solemnly condemns them.” 
The Resolution was forwarded to the Assembly, which adopted it 
unanimously on September 28. On the same day Mr. Cordell Hull, 
in a communication to the Secretary-General, reiterated the views 


(1) This Committee had been constituted originally on February 24, 1933, t? 
follow developments in the Far Eastern situation. 
(2) Germany and Japan declined to be represented. 
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expressed in his formal protest to Japan on September 22. 
The Far Eastern Advisory Committee met again on Septem- 






While, [ ber 29 and October 1, when it adopted a French proposal to set up 
ttacks [J a Sub-Committee’ and referred to it a draft resolution submitted 
using J by the Chinese delegate. The Sub-Committee was also entrusted 





with the preparation of reports on questions arising out of the 


were 
situation and the formulation of any proposals which it might see 






-nsive 
> and I fit to submit to the Advisory Committee. 
ilding Two reports were laid before the Committee, when it re- 





assembled on October 5. The first of these? traced the main 
development of events from the beginning of July, 1937, when, in 
the view of the Sub-Committee, “ there was no indication from 
either side that there was anything in their relations which could 
not be settled amicably.’’ The report described the rights enjoyed 
by foreign Powers under the Boxer Protocol of September 7, 1go1,° 
and the use made by Japan of the rights regarding manceuvres 
granted under the Supplementary Agreement of July 15-18, 1902. 
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non- 
area After giving the Japanese and Chinese versions of the Loukouchiao 
y to and Shanghai incidents on July 7 and August 9, 1937, it reviewed 
inst briefly subsequent developments. In the light of these facts, and 
nese after detailing the main rights and obligations of the two Parties 
vere under four treaties, 7.e., the Boxer Protocol of 1901, the Nine- Power 
ions Treaty regarding the integrity of China of 1922, the Kellogg Pact, 
and the Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, the report proceeded to examine how far 
lese the actions and statements of Chinese and Japanese representatives 
II warranted the Japanese claim that the position of their forces in 
tee China was justified by considerations of self-defence, and that in 
led consequence the prima facie breach by Japan of her treaty obliga- 
er, tions under the four treaties mentioned above, did not, in fact, 
to constitute a legal breach of those obligations. Having done so the 
In, Report recorded the following conclusions :— 
M. “Tt is clear that the two countries take very different views 
he as to the underlying grounds of the dispute and as to the incident 
ne which led to the first outbreak of hostilities. 
n- “It cannot, however, be challenged that powerful Japanese 
he armies have invaded Chinese territory and are in military control 
as of large areas, including Peiping itself ; that the Japanese Govern- 
yy ment has taken naval measures to close the coast of China to 
d Chinese shipping; and that Japanese aircraft are carrying out 
eg ___ bombardments over widely separated regions of the country. 
e (1) The members of this Sub-Committee were: Australia, Belgium, China, 





Ecuador, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. The Polish delegate announced that pending instructions from 
his Government he would not attend meetings. The United States was invited 
and agreed to sit in the Committee as an observer. Its terms of reference, which 
were wide, were ‘“‘ to examine the situation arising out of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict in the Far East.” 

(2) League Document. A78, 1937, VII. 

(3) This permitted Powers with Legations in Peking to maintain a permanent 
ae guard and occupy twelve specified points to ensure open communication 
with the sea. 






- 








— | 
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‘““ After examination of the facts laid before it, the Committee 
is bound to take the view that the military operations carried oy 
by Japan against China by land, sea and air are out of all pro- 
portion to the incident that occasioned the conflict; that such 
action cannot possibly facilitate or promote the friendly co. 
operation between the two nations that Japanese statesmen have 
affirmed to be the aim of their policy; that it can be justified 
neither on the basis of existing legal instruments nor on that of 
the right of self-defence, and that it is in contravention of Japan's 
obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6, 1022 
and under the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928.” 


The Second Report’ contained the Sub-Committee’s observya- 
tions and proposals. It recalled, in the first place, the conclusions 
of the First Report and the fact that “ the establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments and the maintenance of respect of treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organized peoples one with another 
are matters of vital interest to all nations.’’ Passing then to 
matters of procedure it noted that the Advisory Committee had 
been set up under Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant,’ which 
“places no limit upon the action of the Assembly,’ and that it 


(the sub-Committee) had, in accordance with Article 11, examined 
the situation with a view to determining what action would be 
“wise and effectual’’ to safeguard the peace of nations. “ It 
cannot be admitted,’ the Report continued, ‘that the present 


conflict . . . is one which can as of right only be settled (as the 
Japanese claim) by direct methods between the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments.’ But even “ at this stage of the conflict ” 
the sub-Committee was convinced that “ before examining other 
possibilities, further efforts must be made to secure restoration 
of peace by agreement,’’ though the fact that one party was no 
longer a member of the League and had explicitly declined to 
co-operate with it in political matters was a fact which could not 
be ignored. 

In these circumstances it appeared to the sub-Committee that 
the first step which the Assembly should take in the name of the 
League would be to invite those Members of the League who were 
parties to the Nine-Power Treaty to initiate the “ full and frank 
communication ’’ and consultation provided by that Treaty at the 
earliest practicable moment. Other States with special interests 
in the Far East might be associated with this work. Finally it 
was recommended that the Assembly should not close its session 
and that the Advisory Committee should invite it 

“to express its moral support for China and to recommend that 

Members of the League should refrain from taking any action 

which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of re- 

(1) League Document. A8o, 1937, VII. 


(2) ‘‘ The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the League, or affecting the peace of the world.” 
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sistance and thus increasing her difficulties in the present conflict, 
and should also consider how far they can individually extend 


aid to China.” 


The Far Eastern Advisory Committee examined these Reports 
on October 5, adopted them as its own and decided to communicate 
them to the Assembly, to the Members of the League, and to the 
American Government. It also submitted a draft resolution to 
the Assembly which was adopted by the latter on the following 
day... This, after adopting the reports and approving the proposals 
contained in the second report, requested the President “‘ to take 
the necessary action with regard to the proposed meeting of the 
Members of the League which are parties to the Nine-Power Treaty,”’ 
expressed its moral support for China, and repeated textually the 
recommendation by the sub-Committee quoted above regarding 
direct and indirect aid to China. Finally, it decided to adjourn, 
not close, the session and to authorize the President to summon a 
further meeting of the Advisory Committee if so requested. 


IV 

To turn to events in America, the outbreak of fighting in China 
found the United States Government using its influence to prevent 
the spread of hostilities and bring about a settlement of the incident 
in North China. After these efforts had proved fruitless and serious 
fighting on a large scale had started, the Administration clearly found 
itself in a somewhat delicate position in regard to the Neutrality Legis- 
lation, the application of which is mandatory whenever the President 
finds and declares that a state of war exists. During August and 
September two lines of policy became visible: one, warning the 
country against the dangers of extreme isolationism and of the rigid 
application of the Neutrality Act ; the other, making a somewhat 
half-hearted show of considering its application in relation to the 
Far Eastern conflict. 

The two policies were to be seen in a statement by the President 
on September 6, when he said that the 7,780 Americans in China 
had been warned to leave, and henceforth remained at their own 
risk. He went on to say, however, that the Neutrality Act was 
still on a 24-hour basis, but that he was reluctant to invoke it as 
he feit that it was on a different basis in the Far East than in Europe.* 

On September 14, acting within the spirit of the Neutrality 
Act, President Roosevelt decided to forbid Government-owned 
ships to transport arms and munitions to China or Japan, though 
other ships could do so at their own risk. 





(1) League Document, A79, 1937, VII. 
_ _(2) This called forth a sharp protest from the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Shanghai ‘‘ deprecating any official statement which could be interpreted here 
= indicating the withdrawal or abandonment of American business interests in 
China.”’ 

(3) Also it was considered that the application of the Act would be less un- 
favourable to Japan than to China. 
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Two days later the League Council decided to refer the Chinese 
appeal to the Far Eastern Advisory Committee, and on hearing 
of this decision Mr. Cordell Hull stated that the United States 
Government would carefully consider any invitation given by jt 
to discuss the war in the Far East. But it was on September 19 
that the first definite indication was given by the Secretary of State 
of a new trend which subsequently was made by President Roosevelt 
the main theme of his Chicago speech. Speaking in New York on 
that date Mr. Cordell Hull said that it was a great temptation to 
believe that peace could be had by maintaining isolation ; but a 
policy of complete isolation would, in its ultimate effects, be as 
ineffective as the opposite extreme of ill-advised intervention 
would be unwise. In a broadcast on the same day, he spoke as 
follows :— 


“We must make our contribution toward the realization 
of conditions upon which peace everywhere can be maintained, 
or ultimately we shall have to sustain and protect ourselves amid 
an outside world ridden by war and force. Is it not evident that 
if the rule of law gives way to international anarchy the security 
of this country would become seriously jeopardized ? Any nation 
which shows no concern for the safety or activities of its nationals 
abroad would soon expose itself to the flouting of even elementary 
rights.”’ 


When, therefore, the President spoke at Chicago, on October 5, 
it was with the knowledge that his audience had already received 
several warnings in advance that an extreme isolation policy had 
its dangers if lawlessness came to prevail in the world. His speech 
was highly significant, remarkable not only for the emphasis and 
earnestness with which he denounced Japanese actions in China, 
the aggressive spirit in general and “ the present reign of terror and 
international lawlessness,’’ but also for its insistence that isolation 
alone could be no insurance against anarchy. ‘‘ There must,’ he 
said, “be positive endeavours to preserve peace . . . America 
actively engages in the search for peace. . . .’’* 

It remains to mention the reference made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his speech at Scarborough on October 8, to Mr. Roosevelt's 
initiative, which he described as a “ clarion call’’ as welcome as 
it was timely. 

The President, he declared, had voiced the convictions of the 
British people, as well as those of his own, and “ in his call fora 
concerted effort in the cause of peace, he will have this Government 
wholeheartedly with him,”’ and he concluded by an assurance that 
the British Government would gladly co-operate in any effort to 


secure the restoration and maintenance of peace. 
SA. Gi. 





(1) Mr. Roosevelt also drew a significant parallel between the application of 
quarantine to physical and moral illnesses. For details of his remarks see the 
Chronology, page 37. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

October 4th.—The final result of the Presidential Election was 
announced. Dr. Ortiz was elected, with 1,097,962 votes, while 
Dr. de Alvear obtained 815,190. The new President, who represented 
the National Coalition, secured 248 electors, and Dr. de Alvear, a 
Radical, 128 electors. (The voting was by colleges of electors, the 
county being divided into 15 districts, each of which returned by a 
majority vote a solid block of electors). 


Australia. 


October 1st.—The Prime Minister announced the conclusion of a 
new trade treaty with Canada, becoming operative that day. Several 
duties were reduced, and Australia retained valuable Canadian 
preferences. 

October 2nd.—The Japanese Consul-General in Sydney issued a 
statement warning the country that a boycott would provoke re- 
taliatory action against Australian wool and other products. 


Austria. 
September 30th.—Colonel Beck left Vienna for Warsaw after 


conferring privately with the Chancellor and Dr. Schmidt on plans 
for economic co-operation between Poland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

October 8th.—In a speech in Vienna, Herr von Schuschnigg said 
the Government were determined to keep Austria out of all entangle- 
ments, and, referring to the agreement with Germany, said that, just 
as it was quite clear that there was no sympathy in Austria for Bol- 
shevism, it was also clear that Austria would continue to fulfil her 
German mission of her own free will. 

In an appeal to the German Government he exclaimed: “ Oust 
the Austrian émigrés from politics and there will be peace.”’ 

October 1oth.—The Chancellor was understood to have agreed to 
the appointment of provincial referees (Landesreferenten) for each of 
the nine provinces of the country, to advise the leaders of the Patriotic 
Front in any action calculated to compose the differences between 
patriotic Austrians and Nazis on both sides of the German frontier. 


Brazil. 
October 1st.—The Chamber approved the declaration of a “ state 


of war,” to last go days, following the reported discovery of a 
Communist plot. 


Canada. 


September 30th.—President Roosevelt arrived in Victoria, B.C., 


and was given an enthusiastic welcome. 
October 1st.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Australia. 


(See Australia). 

The Minister of Commerce announced new trade agreements 
with New Zealand and Guatemala, as well as Australia. 
China. 

October 1st.—Japanese Foreign Office statement ve mediation and 
determination to fight to the bitter end. (See Japan). 
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Chinese resolution submitted to Far Eastern Advisory Committee. 
(See League of Nations). 

October 3rd.—Reports were current in Shanghai, from Japanese 
sources, that the headquarters of the Soviet Far Eastern Army was 
being transferred from Habarovsk to Irkutsk, near the border of 
Outer Mongolia. 

October 5th.—It was announced that $250 million (£14,700,000) 
in Liberty Bonds had been taken up, and that subscriptions were 
coming in from all over the country and from Chinese abroad. 

October 6th.—Foreigners at Canton were reported to have set up 
a “Canton Committee for justice to China,’ with a programme of 
united action between Britain and the U.S.A.; an economic boycott 
of Japan; aid for China generally; and an immediate meeting of 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

October 7th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement through the 
Embassies in London and other capitals to the effect that it had been 
“definitely ascertained’ that on the night of October 4th, in the 
Lotien-Liuhang sector the Japanese had used gases. 

The Nanking Government was reported to be obtaining delivery 
of aircraft from three foreign countries, and to have been offered 
equipment and supplies from many sources on easy terms. 

October 8th.—The Nanking Government issued a further statement 
accusing the Japanese of using gas and liquid flame ejectors at Chapei 
and in the Lotien sector. 

October toth.—General Chiang Kai-shek broadcast a statement 
in which he said: ‘‘ Our eventual victory demands courage and de- 
termination to meet unparalleled anxieties and hardships. All our 
citizens should understand that in comparison with the efforts made 
still greater sacrifices are needed for success. There is absolutely no 
hope of hostilities being ended in the course of a few months. We must 
visualize ever-increasing afflictions as long as this bitter struggle lasts 
. . . international sympathy, though it causes great encouragement, 
should not be permitted to awaken ill-grounded hopes. . . . We must 
help ourselves before others can help us. . . . I am determined to 
lead the nation in a fight to the last man.” 


Sino-Japanese War. 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIEs, 
North China. 

September 29th.—The Japanese raided by air the positions of the 
Communist armies in Shansi, near Taying. 

Mongol troops, under General Li Shou-shin, reported the defeat 
of Chinese forces in eastern Suiyuan and the capture of Taolin. 

A Japanese force occupied Paitou, 25 miles south of Tsangchow, 
and were reported to be still advancing. On the Peking-Hankow line 
the Japanese crossed the Sha River, south of Hsinle. 

September 30th.—The Japanese occupied Tungkwan, near the 
Shantung border and, in the plain between the two railways, they 
outflanked a Chinese army and captured Sienhsien, continuing their 
advance to Sangchiayuan, 15 miles north of Tehchow. 

In Shansi, Japanese forces captured Fanchih, Taying, Shohsien, 
and Shenchih, towns on or near the Inner Great Wall, some 70 or 80 
miles south and south-west of Tatung. 
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October 1st.—The Chinese defence of the Inner Great Wall was 
reported to have broken down; and 50,000 Chinese troops were 
described as cut off from their line of retreat. On the Peking-Hankow 
railway the Japanese captured Chuyang. 

October 2nd.—Shihchiachwang was raided three times and air 
attacks were also reported to have destroyed the Chinese air forces 
at Taiyuanfu. 

Prince Teh Wang’s Mongolian troops re-entered Pailingmiao, 
which they had lost to the Chinese in 1936. 

October 3rd.—The Japanese reached Tehchow, the Chinese re- 
treating by water down the Grand Canal. In Shansi the Chinese 
abandoned the Yenmen Pass, on the Inner Great Wall, owing to being 
outflanked by the Japanese column from the east, and were reported 
to be falling back towards Taiyuanfu. 

October 4th.—The Chinese reported a successful counter-attack 
at Sangyuan, north of Tehchow, and the capture of 35 guns. 

Shihchiachwang, where some 120,000 Chinese troops were re- 
ported to be concentrated, was bombed from the air, and seaplanes 
raided Suchow, in Shantung, and Haichow, on the coast. 

The Government of Shansi was transferred from Taiyuan to 
Linfen. 

October 5th.—The Japanese, advancing from Tehchow, reached 
Kucheng, on the Grand Canal. In Shansi they captured Kwohsien, 
between Taichow and Taiyuan. 

October 6th.—Japanese forces launched an attack on a band of 
some 2,000 irregulars in the Western Hills, near Peking, who had 
kidnapped several foreign Roman Catholic missionaries at Heishansho, 

Sixteen Chinese were executed in Peking for cutting the Japanese 
military telephone wires near Fengtai. 

The Japanese reported the capture of Chunhsien, between Taichow 
and Taiyuan, after severe fighting with Communist forces. On the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway they reached Pingyuan, just below Tehchow. 

October 7th.—In Shansi the Japanese occupied Yuanping, 50 miles 
north of Taiyuan, and in the Peking-Hankow railway sector they 
reached Singtang. 

October 8th.—The Japanese captured Chengting on the Peking- 
Hankow line. In Shansi they reported the defeat of a Chinese attack 
at Ningwu. 

Chinese cavalry, led by General Ma Chang-shan were reported 
to be engaged with Mongolian forces half-way between Suiyuan and 
Pingtichuan, and to have reached Paotow. 

October oth.—The Japanese crossed the Puto River at Kuosuchen, 
16 miles north-west of Pingshan, and took the Chinese in that sector 
by surprise. 

October 1oth.—The Japanese turned the flank of the last Chinese 
defences in Hopei by attacking and capturing Pingshan from the 
north-west, and by the end of the day had entered Shihchiachwang. 

_ The Chinese, under the command of Cheng-chien, chief of the 
General Staff, had taken up positions along a line 40 miles long behind 
the Puto River, from Pingshan to Kaocheng. The Japanese right 
flank had been reinforced by troops which advanced through the 
Tashing mountains and drove back the Chinese left through Lingchow. 
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Other Japanese forces crossed the river just west of Chengting 
and broke through the Chinese defences. 

In North Shansi the Japanese occupied Liangcheng, 50 miles 
west of Suiyuan city. 

October 11th.—The Chinese on the Peking-Hankow railway were 
reported to be in full retreat towards Shunteh after abandoning the 
Shihchiachwang positions without offering serious resistance. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

September 29th.—The Chinese made an unsuccessful attempt to 
blow up the Japanese flagship Jzwmo. Chapei was bombed, and the 
Japanese also shelled Pootung. 

September 30th.—The Chinese claimed to have repulsed several 
attacks by the Japanese in the Lotien and Liuhang sectors. 

October 1st.—Shanghai was raided by Japanese aircraft, and 
Chapei and Kiangwan were shelled. 

October 3rd.—Kiangwan was shelled continuously and bombed 
from the air throughout the day, and further north the Chinese re- 
treated nearly all along a five-mile front after losing part of the 
Shanghai-Liuho road, north and south of Liuhang. The North Station 
still held out. 

October 5th.—Wuhu and Nanking were raided by Japanese aircraft. 
The Japanese claimed that they had damaged and put out of action 
most of the Chinese warships stationed in the Yangtze near the Kiangyin 
forts. 

October 6th.—Nanking was raided three times by Japanese aircraft, 


which claimed to have destroyed eight Chinese machines. The Chinese 
reported the destruction of two Japanese machines. 

A northern area of Shanghai was also raided and 100 refugees 
killed and wounded. 

Twelve Japanese transports were unloading in the Whangpoo. 


South China. 

September 29th.—Three air raids were made on places in the Canton 
area. Foreign passengers, including a German and an Englishmaz, 
arriving in Hong-kong in the steamer Kaying reported that they had 
seen a Japanese destroyer fire on Chinese junks on September 27th, and 
had picked up two Chinese fishermen found on a raft. The Kaying 
was stopped by the Japanese warship to establish her identity. 

September 30th.—Reports reached Swatow that large numbers of 
fishing junks had been sunk by Japanese warships near Hong-kong. 

Tsingyuen, north of Canton, was raided by Japanese aircraft. 

October 1st.—Canton was again bombed and much damage done 
at Whampoa and at the Sun Yat-sen University. 

The Mayor of Canton stated that 1,000 civilians had been killed 
and 2,000 wounded in the Province of Kwangtung since the attacks 
began, and over 200 killed in the city. 

The Chinese authorities filled in the gap in the Canton River 
boom at the “ second bar,’ five miles above the Bocca Tigris forts, 
thus cutting off interior river communication. 

October 2nd.—Whampoa and the Bocca Tigris forts were raided 
twice. 

October 5th.—The Japanese were reported to have seized three 
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islands off the coast near Macao and to have established an aerodrome. 

October 6th.—Further air attacks were made on the railway to 
Hankow. 

October 7th.—Air raids did much damage at Whampoa, and at 
points on the railway to Hankow. The Japanese aircraft concentrated 
on arsenals and bridges along the line. 

October 11th.—The Shekpai area of Canton, the site of an aero- 
drome and railway junction, was bombed, and the Japanese occupied 
Hopao Island, 20 miles south-west of Hong-kong and established an 


aerodrome there. 


Foreign Interests. 

September 29th.—Customs figures published in Shanghai showed 
that imports in August were valued at $55 million, as compared with 
$124 million in July, while exports dropped from $88 million to 
$45 million. 

The coastal trade between Shanghai and other Chinese ports was 
described as much improved since the end of August, and the berthing 
of ocean-going ships in the Whangpoo was also being resumed. 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 1st.—The Foreign Minister was understood to have gone 
to Paris to discuss plans for the formation of an economic bloc, consisting 
of Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland. 

October 8th.—Dissensions were reported to have arisen within the 
Sudeten Deutsche Party, and to have led to the arrest of Herr Rutha, 
a Deputy, and Herr Réhn, publisher of the Party’s newspaper. (There 


was rivalry between the two sections of the Nazis in Czechoslovakia, 
the Aufbruch-Kreis, and the Kameradschaftbund of Herr Rutha). 


Danzig Free City. 

October 1oth.—Herr Forster, speaking at a Nazi Party rally 
(attended by Dr. Ley, leader of the German Labour Front), said that 
of their internal questions the first to be dealt with would be the dis- 
solution of the last Opposition (the Catholic Centre) and the Jewish 
question. Jews who had emigrated to Danzig from other countries 
could not be allowed to extend their activities in Danzig. 


Denmark. 
October 6th—The Budget for 1938-39 showed revenue at 477 


million krone and expenditure at 475 millions. The Defence Estimates 
were increased from 50 to 60 millions, and social services from 140 to 


155 millions. 


Egypt. 
October 11th.—The Cabinet approved a Supplementary Estimate 
of {Er million for the formation of nine new battalions in the Army. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 29th.—Budget Estimates for 1938 were published, 
showing provisional figures of expenditure as 52,179 million francs, 
and revenue as 53,781 millions. Of the surplus, 1,000 millions were 
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earmarked for higher salaries for Government officials, and 600 millions 
for rearmament. 

An explanatory statement showed that 47 per cent. of all ex- 
penditure was made up of public debt charges. It also pointed out 
that industrial output was still far too low; the index had fallen by 
IO points since the previous year. 

The Rapporteur of the Budget in the Chamber stated that the 
volume of Treasury borrowing remained very considerable. In 1938 
there would have to be borrowed 11,260 millions on account of re- 
armament, 2,371 millions for public works, and 647 millions for self- 
liquidating loans. 

October 1st.—Agreement was understood to have been reached 
between the Radicals and Socialists in the Cabinet, which involved 
acceptance by the latter of measures in finance and labour conditions 
to which they had hitherto been opposed. 

October 2nd.—A special meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
economic questions, and a declaration was afterwards issued containing 
the following points: (1) No technical reason justified the speculative 
attack on the franc; the Budget had been balanced and the financial 
situation was sound. (2) It was necessary to remove the unfavourable 
balance of trade by increasing production, to which end an enquiry 
had been ordered. (3) The tension of the exchange market was mainly 
due to psychological causes. 

The Cabinet affirmed its complete agreement on the following 
resolutions: Opposition to any measure of exchange control or 
economic self-sufficiency and fidelity to the tripartite agreement of 
September 26th, 1936; maintenance of the policy of peace; approval 
of the declaration of the Premier before the Production Enquiry Com- 
mittee and authorization that he and the Minister of Labour should 
submit the decrees necessary for the application of the conclusions of 
the Committee in favour of accelerating production, whether by the 
rationalization of industry or by a modification in working conditions, 
as laid down by the law dealing with the 40-hour week ; and an appeal 
to employers and workers to see that in the system of just arbitration 
organized by the authorities for the settlement of disputes they should 
give up once and for all any manceuvres or illegalities (violation of 
collective contracts, occupation of factories, etc.), which the Government 
were resolved not to permit. 

October 8th.—The Naval Estimates for 1938 were published and 
provided for 55,000 tons of new construction at a cost of 2,930 million 
francs. This included two aircraft carriers, one cruiser of 8,000 tons, 
three destroyers, three light destroyers, and five submarines. 

October 10th.—The first ballot of the Cantonal elections was held 
throughout the country, except for the Seine Department. The Front 
Populaire parties polled 62 per cent. of the total, as compared with 
55 per cent. in the first ballot of the General Election. ‘The increase 
was due to the larger number of votes secured by the Socialist-Radicals, 
who increased their proportion of the entire poll from 15 to 23 per cent. 

The Socialists and Communists both lost a little ground. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 30th.—The Minister of the Interior announced that he 
had given instructions for the return to Spain of destitute refugees wo 
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were being maintained at the expense of the French authorities. 
Refugees cared for by charitable or other institutions were not affected. 

He stated that there were about 55,000 refugees in France, and 

they were costing the authorities at least one million francs a day. 
“Signature in Paris of naval experts’ agreement re patrol of the 
Mediterranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

October 2nd.—The Cabinet decided to co-ordinate control over 
the existing services in the Colonies and Protectorates, and M. Sarraut 
was charged with the task of centralizing all affairs relating to the 
Government of North Africa. 

Rioting was reported from Tunis. 

Joint Franco-British Note to Italy re non-intervention in Spain. 
(See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

October 5th.—The franc fell to 150.15 to the {, equal to 246.74 
to the gold sovereign, the lowest rate ever recorded. (In June, 1926, 
it was quoted at 244 to the gold pound). 

October 7th.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to the American 
Club, said that Mr. Roosevelt’s speech would make a deep and lasting 
impression on the world. France held exactly the same views as to 
the sanctity of international contracts and the fact that their betrayal 
gravely affected the interests of other peoples, and, indeed, peace as 
awhole. France, too, knew that to prevent such abuses isolated action 
was futile and dangerous, and that only the firm and concerted de- 
termination of all pacific nations would provide an insurmountable 
obstacle to any aggression against international law. 

October 8th.—Reports reached Paris alleging that Italy was 
preparing to attack Minorca, by sending ‘ volunteers ’’ from Majorca. 

The steamer Cassidaigne reported at Oran, Algeria that she had 
been compelled by Spanish aircraft belonging to General Franco to 
put into Palma, and that the aeroplanes were later joined by a flotilla, 
including a destroyer flying the Italian flag. 

A French destroyer arrived and secured her release, after the 
captain had refused to obey a demand made by Falangists that he 
should unload some sulphur of carbon which was in his cargo. 

October gth.—Comment of the Foreign Minister on the Italian 
reply to the invitation to consult re non-intervention. (See Spain, 
The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

October 1oth.—Announcement re loan to French Railways. (See 
Switzerland). 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 30th.—Herr Himmler announced that he had dissolved 
the training colleges for divinity students conducted by the Confes- 
sionals and prohibited the theological courses of study. (The colleges 
had been instituted by the Confessionals as a substitute for the 
universities, in which the teaching had been “ gleichgeschaltet”’ to 
meet the claims of the Nazi ideology). 

October 3rd.—Addressing a Harvest Festival, attended by 1,200,000 
farmers from all over the country, Herr Hitler referred to the need for 
economy in the consumption of bread, and attributed their difficulties 
to want of space. No one helped them to solve their difficulties, and 
he went on: “ The surrounding world has only imbecile comments 
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to make upon them, shows lack of comprehension and stupidity. When 
we say that our living room is too small and must, without question, 
be supplemented by colonies, a wiser head raises itself in the world 
and jabbers: ‘ What use are colonies? They would be of no use to 
you. You can buy what you need ’—We are as clever as that. For if 
they had not fleeced us for 15 years we could buy to-day.”’ 

It was also said that colonies were a heavy burden and that they 
had no value, but there was no desire to hand them back to their legal 
owners. “‘ When I speak of legal owners,” he continued, ‘then | 
do so only in a world and an era that is filled with ideas of League of 
Nations morality and decency. It was in accordance with these ideals 
that we acquired our colonies, and it was in accordance with other 
principles, which from the standpoint of League morality are most 
severely to be condemned, that we lost our colonies.”’ 

Herr Hitler ascribed the rise of Germany to four main factors: 
(1) The establishment, in place of disputing classes and parties, of a 
nation which realized that only as a nation, and not as a collection of 
unruly individuals, could it continue to exist. (2) The establishment 
of one authority, which had obligations to no one but the nation. (3) 
The fashioning of one will in Germany. When he had ordered the 
occupation of the Rhineland the decisive factor was not the movement 
of the troops, but that the whole nation went with him. (4) Work, 
or production, was everything in Germany, whereas in other countries 
money was everything. 

Their currency remained stable because work stood behind the 
mark, and work was the safest currency, as it was the safest cover for 
a currency. The problem of the currency was not a money problem, 
but a problem of labour organization, of putting men to work and then 
distributing the results. Therein lay the German miracle ; it was only 
a miracle of commonsense. The solution of the German living problem 
was one of their increasing efficiency and production. 

Herr Darré also spoke and said the proportion of their foodstuffs 
imported had fallen from 25 per cent. in 1932 to 17 per cent. in 1936, 
though the consumption of foods had increased owing to the reintro- 
duction of six million workless into employment. 

He appealed to every housewife to economise as much as possible 
in the consumption of bread, and to give the preference to black bread 
made of rye. 

October 5th.—In a speech opening the Winter Help Campaign, 
Herr Hitler emphasized the ideal of comradeship inspiring it. Germany 
had become inspired, he said, by the great ideal of the commonwealth, 
and as long as she retained that ideal so long would she increase in 
power. 

“We see tension,” he went on, “ wherever we look. With the 
exception of another State closely associated with us, Germany is the 
only country which is, and wifl be, spared these disturbances and 
remain an island of peace. Many people go to their offices and earn 
their living without thinking that it is faith in the community which, 
in the last resort, has given our people the strength to assert itself 
without drawing the sword.” 

To make a sacrifice for unity was only to pay a tribute to reason 
and to life. People insured themselves against burglary, fire, etc., but 
they forgot to insure themselves against the political madness and 
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lack of reason which prevented a nation from fulfilling its mission ; 
but “ we National-Socialists put the German commonwealth at the 
head of all our insurances and pay the premium.” If their intellectual 
classes had paid this premium before the War they might have been 
spared many a misfortune, and they wanted to avoid a repetition of 
those misfortunes by educating their people to the community of 
sacrifice. 

‘Tf it does not suit some,” he concluded, “ that is all one to us. 
May fate preserve our nation from the heaviest test ; but even then 
millions would make the great sacrifice. Is there any sacrifice greater 
than that ? ” 

The Political Police on the frontier of Luxembourg issued orders 
that Jews leaving for Luxembourg would not be permitted to return 
to Germany. 

October 8th.—Speaking in Munich, Dr. Frank, the President of 
the Academy of German Law, referred to certain defects in the 
administration of justice. The Nazi State, he said, recognized 
punishment only as a consequence of a sentence by a Judge, and the 
punishment could be ordered only by the Judge. The concentration 
camp and protective custody were only a temporary protective measure 
of the Reich against the enemies of the Nazi State. 

He also said that the power of a State rested not on force but 
on law. Political systems could permanently endure only if every 
individual was assigned his rights and obligations. He then made 
two points: First, sentences legally pronounced must be carried out ; 
and secondly, it should not be possible for a period of imprisonment 
inflicted by the Courts to be prolonged by a simple order of the police. 

October t0th—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin announced 
in a pastoral letter that Catholic priests, with few exceptions, were 
no longer to be allowed to give religious instruction in the schools. 
In view of this order, all children would be assembled once a week in 
Church buildings for religious instruction. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 29th.—Signor Mussolini left for Italy, and it was officially 
stated that no communiqué would be issued as to the results of the 
conversations between him and the Fiihrer, since they were all included 
a be toasts exchanged at the banquet and in the speeches the day 

efore. 

The press described the friendship between the two countries as 
a ‘‘ comradeship,” and the toasts exchanged as vows of loyalty. This 
comradeship, it stated, was not exclusive or directed against any 
nation. 

The National-Zeitung of Essen published an article criticizing 
the action of the Chancellor of Austria in meeting Dr. Hodza on 
September 26th and, presumably, lending an ear to the latter’s plan 
for economic co-operation between the Little Entente and the Rome 
Protocol Powers in violation of the understanding he had reached 
with Signor Mussolini in the spring. 

September 30th.—The Official News Agency issued a statement 
regarding the report as to the Scharnhorst picking up Chinese fishermen 
whose junks were alleged to have been sunk by a Japanese destroyer. 
It said that enquiries had revealed that the Scharnhorst did not leave 
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Kobe until September 23rd for Shanghai, and that she could not yet 
have reached Hong-kong. 

The Official News Agency announced that Herr Hitler had accepted 
Signor Mussolini’s invitation to visit him in Italy. 

October 1st.—Japanese statement regarding the rescue of Chinese 
fishermen by the Scharnhorst. (See Japan). 

October 6th.—The press published only 20-line summaries of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, except for the Frankfurter Zeitung and the 
Kélnische Zeitung, which printed American news agency reports, 
and the Frénkische Zeitung of Nuremberg, which dealt with it in 
detail. 

The Dtplomatische-Politische Korrespondenz, in a commentary, 
suggested that when Mr. Roosevelt began to address all nations he 
should take into account the causes, as well as the symptoms, of the 
deterioration of the world situation. It criticized him for speaking 
of the sanctity of treaties without distinguishing between those which 
were consistent with international morality and those which were not. 
Also, he avoided the question of Bolshevism, which threatened all 
nations. 

October 7th.—The D.A.Z. published an article stating that “ It 
seems to be the intention of the Reich leadership first to impress upon 
the opinion of Germany and of other countries the fact that the German 
colonial demand exists and can no longer be set aside.” 

It was also pointed out in other papers that Germany drew at 
least 13 per cent. of her raw materials and foodstuffs from mandated 
and colonial territories, and 22 per cent. if Dominions and spheres of 
influence were included. Numerous leading articles dealt with 
Germany’s right, both on moral and economic grounds, to the return 
of her colonies. 

The press also reported that the Soviet Government was believed 
to have received $10 million worth of munitions from the U.S.A. in 
September, and remarked that this invalidated the strictures addressed 
to unnamed countries by the American President. Mr. Roosevelt 
could only have meant Bolshevism, said the Bérsen Zeitung, when he 
referred to the 10 per cent. who disturbed the peace of the go per cent. 
r# October gth.—A semi-official statement on the Italian Note re 
Spain described it as ‘“‘ an answer which is objective and correct and in 
keeping with the concrete circumstances.” It pointed out that Italy's 
participation in the Nyon measures concerned purely Mediterranean 
questions ; the volunteers question was a general one. 

October 11th.—The Duke of Windsor arrived in Berlin as the guest 
of the Labour Front, and was met by Dr. Ley. 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 29th.—The Government received a number cf resolutions 
passed by business firms and organizations (including the F.B.I. and 
the China Association), and by political bodies, urging upon them the 
vital necessity of taking all possible steps to prevent further inter- 
ference with trade in China, and to secure the restoration of normal 
commercial conditions. 

October 2nd.—Joint Franco-British Note to Italy re non-inter- 
vention in Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Interventton). 
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October 4th.—Attack on H.M.S. Basilisk 25 miles east of Cape 
San Antonio reported. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

October 5th.—The text of the London Naval Treaty of March 25th, 
1936 was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5561. 

~ October 7th.—Mr. Eden received the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires to 
inform him of the Government’s gratification at the terms of President 
Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago, which, in their view, was a real 
contribution to peace. 

News was received that the Yorkbrook and the Dover Abbey, 
British steamers proceeding to Government ports in Spain, had been 
captured off the north coast by an insurgent trawler. 

Representations to the Government by the Iraqi Government 
re Palestine. (See Iraq.) 

October 8th—The Admiralty issued a statement reading: “ As 
a result of a full investigation it has been established that an attack 
by a submarine on H.M.S. Basilisk was not made.” 

' Mr. Chamberlain addressed the Conservative Party Conference 
at Scarborough on foreign affairs, and said that two major wars were 
in progress, and then referred to President Roosevelt’s speech, calling 
it “a clarion call from the other side of the Atlantic, as welcome as it 
was timely in its utterance.’’ Hitherto it had been assumed that the 
United States would remain content with a frankly isolationist policy, 
but the President had seen that if what he called the epidemic of world 
lawlessness was allowed to spread no country would be safe from attack, 
not even America. 

In the President’s call for a concerted effort in the cause of peace 
the British Government would be wholeheartedly with him. 

Turning to the Mediterranean, he said that “ if only we could once 
make real progress in the settlement of the Spanish problem the way 
would be opened to those conversations which formed the subject of 
the recent correspondence between Signor Mussolini and myself.”’ 

“In the meantime,” he went on,“ until the world returns to sanity, 
there can be no halt in the process of rearming this country... . I 
must frankly admit that progress is not yet as fast as I should like, or 
as it soon will be, but I think anyone who has any conception of the 
vast scale of our programme (much vaster than anything we have ever 
attempted before in peace time), anyone who has any real conception 
of that, must have realized that an immense amount of preparatory 
work had to be done before we could even begin mass production.” 

Reported attack on British steamers off Tarragona. (See Spain, 
External Affairs). 


Hungary. 

October 1st.—Marshal Badoglio, the Italiay Chief of Staff, arrived 
in Budapest on an official visit. 

October 10oth.—Speaking at a meeting of the Legitimist Party, 
M. Eckhardt (leader of the Small Farmers’ Party), said that, in view 
of the great dangers threatening the Danube Valley, he was com- 
pelled to support a restoration of the Kingdom of Hungary as a 
constitutional monarchy. 

The leader of the National Liberals also spoke and attacked the 
Hungarian Nazi movement which, he said, “‘ drags our national colours 
through the mud in order to salute the Swastika banner.”’ 
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Iraq. 

October 7th.—The Government made friendly representations to 
the British Chargé d’Affaires regarding the measures taken against 
Arab leaders in Palestine. 


Italy. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 11th.—Presiding at the meeting of the Central Corporative 
Committee, Signor Mussolini laid down “ several principles of a 
fundamental character to which all national activities must hence- 
forth attune themselves.”” The whole nation, he said, must “ prepare 
itself to give up those articles which are not indispensable and which 
can be replaced by our products to the advantage of our trade balance.” 

The Minister of Corporations said that the experience of sanctions 
had shown the acute urgency of the problems raised, and laid stress 
on the necessity of developing their cargo and passenger fleet, of exploit- 
ing the home coal and lignite deposits and of laying in stocks of certain 
unspecified products until they could be wholly or partially produced 
in Italy. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 29th.—Signor Mussolini telegraphed to Herr Hitler 
from his train on his way home, saying that his visit had ‘“ sealed the 
spiritual solidarity which links National-Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy, the firmness and harmony of their aims and the indissolubility 
of their friendship.”” He added: “I am waiting to welcome you to 
Italy.” 

The inspired press, referring to the Berlin discussions and speeches, 
emphasized the solidity of the two countries in their hostility to Bol- 
shevism, and said that the first thing to do was to clear up at once the 
Spanish situation ‘ in clear and definitive fashion.” 

Germany and Italy, it was insisted, were not seeking for themselves 
any territorial possessions, or any means of controlling the Mediter- 
ranean communications of other countries. As to the tripartite con- 
versations proposed by France, they were dismissed as “ superfluous, 
inconclusive, and injurious,” owing to the exclusion of Germany. 

September 30th.—Signor Mussolini arrived back in Rome and, in 
an address to an immense crowd which acclaimed him, said that ‘ Italo- 
German friendship, consecrated in the policy of the Rome-Berlin 
axis, has in these days entered into the hearts of the two nations and 
will remain there. The objectives of this friendship are close solidarity 
between the two revolutions, the rebirth of Europe, and peace between 
the peoples worthy of this name.” 

October 2nd.—Oves 10,000 troops sailed for Tripoli to form the 
new Army Corps for the garrisoning of Libya. 

The Popolo d’Italia, in an inspired comment on the proposed 
tripartite discussions on Spain, reminded its readers that Count Grandi, 
in his conversation with Mr. Eden, had “ indicated the inopportuneness 
of a tripartite conference, more especially if it were called under the 
threat of opening the frontier of the Pyrenees,” and went on to say that 
in the Italian view ‘‘ questions regarding non-intervention in Spain 

cannot be treated except in the Non-Intervention Committee, which 
has the necessary powers to deal with the matter.” 
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Count Ciano received from the British Ambassador and the French 
Chargé d’Affaires a joint Note on intervention in Spain. (See Spain, 
The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

October 6th.—The Popolo @’ Italia, in an article attributed to Signor 
Mussolini, said that “ the shrieks of gossipy women and the sermons 
of Archbishops make us laugh or make us disgusted, according to the 
circumstances. It is acknowledged that in case of necessity Britain 
would not hesitate one minute in bombing enemy positions, as she has 
done, and is doing, in Waziristan, and will do whenever she thinks it 
is helpful for the welfare of her Empire. Japan is not yet formally 
Fascist, but it is anti-Bolshevist, and the trend of its policy and its 
people bring it into the fold of the Fascist States.” 

The writer went on: “It is clear that all those who represent in 
this moment conservatism and reaction—Capitalism, Parliamentary 
democracies, Socialism, Communism, Liberalism, and a certain wavering 
Catholicism, which one day or another we shall call to account according 
to our style—are against us who represent the 2oth century, while they 
represent the 19th century.” 

Declaring that many States in Europe were marching on the road 
to Fascism, he issued a warning that if anyone should cherish “ mad 
or idiotic hdpes’”’ as to the future of the totalitarian States, let him 
remember that they had already been tested by severe trials, Italy 
by her victorious Abyssinian enterprise, and Germany by the destruction 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

It was equally wrong to say that the Fascist States were heading 
for war. ‘‘ The heroic conception of life typical of Fascism is not 
inevitably bound up with war.’’ Such a conception might find great 
possibilities of fulfilment also in peace. 

The press gave very little space to President Roosevelt’s speech. 

October 7th.—The press expressed surprise that the invitation to 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty to consult regarding China 
— come from the League, since the Treaty had nothing to do with 

reneva. 

The Giornale d'Italia described the League policy towards Japan 
as one of blind and stingy Conservatism, and accused Great Britain 
as being the prime mover in instigating the League and the U.S.A. 
against Japan. It also suggested that the League might legalize 
Russian intervention against Japan “ thus finally destroying the last 
chances of conciliation through the proposed Nine-Power consultations.” 

The Popolo d’Italia published a forecast of the Government’s 
reply to the invitation to a discussion on Spain to the effect that Italy 
would not take part in any meeting to which Germany was not invited ; 
also that the system of partial discussions could only lead to new 
complications, and it could be discussed as a whole by the Non- 
intervention Committee. 

_ Count Ciano received the British Ambassador and the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, who made a friendly enquiry as to when the Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Anglo-French Note could be expected. 

__ October 8th.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the Franco-British 
invitation, pointed out that the attitude of Italy was defined¥on 
August 5th, 1936 by the Foreign Minister in a verbal reply to, the 
French proposal for a preliminary understanding between France, 
Britain, and Italy on non-intervention, and that on August roth Italy 
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had suggested an addition to which neither France nor Britain cared 
to adhere. 

Further, the fundamental principles governing the Italian attitude 
towards “ volunteers ’’ were confirmed in the Notes of January 7th 
and 25th, 1937, and in the various declarations made by Count Grandi 
in the Non-Intervention Committee. 

L'Informazione Diplomatica published an assurance to Egypt that 
no threat to her was intended by the dispatch to Libya of troops of 
the 2oth Army Corps. The Egyptian governing classes, it said, knew 
very well that the policy of Italy towards their country was inspired 
by feelings of absolutely loyal friendship, ‘‘ it is only for necessities 
of an international character—extraneous to the position and policy 
of Egypt—that Italy is reinforcing, and if need arises will further 
reinforce, her garrisons in Libya.” 

French reports re preparations for an Italian attack on Minorca. 
(See France, External Affairs). 

October oth.—Reply of the Government to the Anglo-French Note 
ve Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Intimation to Japanese Foreign Office of Italy’s support for Japan’s 
policy in China. (See Japan). 

Signor Gayda published in his paper a detailed list of alleged French 
and Russian assistance to the Spanish Government during the past 
few months, and asserted that on September 18th a whole Russian 
brigade was sent to Spain. 

He also gave a list of 154 ships stated to ply between Marseilles 
and Spanish ports carrying contraband. 

A decree was published placing directly under the control of the 
Foreign Under-Secretary of State all the services connected with 
Fascist groups abroad. It applied to all Fascist organizations, cultural 
institutes, schools, and labour abroad. 

October 10th.—The Popolo d’Italia, referring to the last point in 
the reply to France and Great Britain, said that the declaration that 
Italy would not take part in any discussion in which Germany was 
not invited was a historic declaration. ‘‘ The time when certain States 
claimed to decide themselves the destinies of Europe and imposed on 

others the accomplished fact is now definitely over. . . .” 

October 11th.—The Informazione Diplomatica, referring to the 
Italian “ volunteers” in Spain, stated that ‘‘ for certain organs of the 
French press to speak of 110,000 men or of 12 divisions is simply 
grotesque,’ and added that if responsible persons in London and Paris 
were ignorant of the true figure, the reason was that they preferred 
not to know, since it suited their purpose to believe in the existence 
of imaginary threats to British and French communications in the 
Mediterranean. 

A semi-official statement on the Italian Note of October oth 
pointed out that the reply to the Franco-British proposal ‘“ presents 
some points which lend themselves to conversations.” 

Two troops ships left Naples for Libya with some 4,700 men. 


Japan. 

September 29th.—The Foreign Office handed to the Ambassadors 
of Great Britain, France, and the U.S.A. an identic reply to the repre- 
sentations regarding the bombing of Nanking. This stated that 
since Nanking was “ the central base of the Chinese military operations, 
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with unparalleled land defences, it is unavoidable for the purpose of 
attaining the military aims of the Japanese forces that the military 
aerodromes and establishments located in and around Nanking should 
be bombed. The bombing operations . . . are not carried on beyond 
the scope above mentioned. It seems necessary to say that they are 
not directed indiscriminately at non-combatants. The warning issued 
in advance to non-combatants serves as a testimony to the above 
statement.” 

After reaffirming their solicitude for the safety, lives, and interests 
of foreigners the Government declared that “‘ our request to the effect 
that officials and civilians who are nationals of your countries should 
take refuge is due to no other thought than an earnest desire to prevent 
any untoward misfortune befalling the nationals of third Powers in 
spite of the utmost precaution taken by the Japanese forces.”’ 

After asking for co-operation in the measures they had taken the 
Government said that as to damages suffered by foreigners their in- 
tentions remained the same as previously brought to the knowledge 
of the Ambassadors. 

The Foreign Office spokesman made a statement saying that the 
nation was deeply indignant at the irresponsible way in which the 
League’s Advisory Committee had dealt with the question of the 
bombing of non-combatants, as it had not acted on formal evidence, 
bit on inaccurate reports from one side only. 

‘The very basis of the accusation is untrue,” it declared ; 
“Nanking and Canton are not undefended cities; there are fortifi- 
cations and military establishments in both.” 

He also said: ‘‘ Japan declares that no country in the world has 
the right to bomb non-combatants. She will observe that rule and 
she will accept her true responsibility, but she declines to be judged 
on false evidence.” 

September 30th.—It was stated officially in Tokyo that no Japanese 
submarine was operating in the locality where the Chinese junks were 
reported to have been sunk, and it was therefore impossible that any 
such attack could have been made. 

October 1st.—The Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement read 
to the press, said they wished to make it clear that they did not think 
mediation was called for at the present stage, and also to say explicitly 
that they were “‘ determined to fight to the bitter end until China 
reconsiders her attitude, and drastically alters her anti- Japanese policy. 
We will, therefore, unflinchingly and unswervingly, though with regret, 
pursue our settled policy. . . . If any Power desires to associate her- 
self with the cause of China she is welcome to do so ; only let her beware 
of China’s mendacious propaganda.” 

They thought the setting up of an international committee or a 
conference of Pacific Powers was not opportune, and if it showed as 
complete a lack of appreciation of realities as was shown in the denuncia- 
tion of Japanese aviation at Geneva, then all attempts at conciliation 
must be futile. 

Japan was not bent on destroying China, and did not aim at 
making her solely dependent on Japan; she wanted China’s co-opera- 
tion in order to bring about a new era of fruitful development and 
constructive prosperity which would benefit everyone. 

The spokesman described the events leading up to the inclusion 
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of Shanghai in the war zone, and said the Chinese systematically 


worked up anti-Japanese sentiment, massed troops on the borders of 
Shanghai, and murdered two Japanese marines. Yet Japan tried to 
localize the conflict, and only resorted to force after the Chinese bombing 
of the foreign areas on August 14th. 

In correction of British press accounts of the operations he declared 
that the Japanese marines were so out-numbered that “ on the night 
of Bloody Saturday, August 14th, we were in such dire fear lest the 
Japanese section of Shanghai be overrun that most of us here spent 
a sleepless night.’’ It was part of a Chinese plan to annihilate the 
30,000 Japanese in the Settlement before reinforcements could arrive 
and, if possible, force them and all other “ foreign devils” out of 
Shanghai. 

The Government issued a statement through the Embassies in 
London and elsewhere denying that a Japanese submarine had attacked 
a fleet of Chinese junks near Hong-kong, on September 22nd, on which 
date all submarines, it is said, were in Japanese waters, except for a 
few off the Pescadores Islands. 

The statement referred to the picking up by the Scharnhorst of 
10 Chinese, and declared that her commander had landed them at 
Hong-kong, but that they had been unable, as a result of questioning 
them, to determine the cause of their being adrift on a raft. Nothing 
whatever could be “’aced to any attack by a submarine. 

October 4th.—The Foreign Office spokesman said there had been 
an improvement in the League’s attitude towards Japan, but they 
must ask it to study the situation still more. ‘‘ Such absurd resolutions 
as that condemning Japanese airmen for bombing defenceless cities 
may not be passed after this,’’ he added, ‘‘ but Japan is not a member 
of the League, and what the League does and says politically is no 
concern of ours.” 

The Foreign Office, in a report regarding the alleged sinking of 
Chinese junks, described eleven incidents involving 20 ships. In five 
cases the Japanese search parties had been fired on, and in five others 
the junks were carrying arms. Two of the junks were carrying members 
of the Peace Preservation Corps, and one was destroying buoys. Some 
of those caught in Bias Bay were suspected of being pirates. 

October 5th.—It was announced that after October roth permits 
would be required for the import of some 300 categories of foreign 
goods, with a view to supporting the yen exchange. Raw materials 
needed for the export trade would be admitted, but production for 
domestic use would be restricted. 

The Government hoped to effect a reduction of 400 million yen 
(£23,530,000) a year in the country’s import bill, of which luxuries and 
semi-luxuries would account for 230 millions. 

An official statement on naval air operations up to October 4th 
gave the following details: Naval aircraft had sunk 7 Chinese light 
cruisers, 8 gunboats, and 4 torpedo boats, and on land had destroyed 
315 aeroplanes, 17 aerodromes, 21 military establishments and im- 
portant sections of three railway lines. 

October 6th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, commenting on 
President Roosevelt’s speech, contrasted the lot of a well-endowed 
nation with that of Japan—6o million industrious people, short of 
resources, and forbidden to emigrate. “If,” he said, ‘‘ the ‘ haves’ 
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refuse to concede the rightful demands of the ‘ have-nots’ peace will 
be very difficult to maintain.” 

He also referred to an article in the New York Times declining to 
accept the view that the Chinese had started the fighting in Shanghai 
and made the following points: (x) Japan had been trying, up to the 
night of August 12th, to settle the aerodrome incident. (2) The ad- 
ditional warships in the harbour were those which had been escorting 










the Japanese refugees from the upper reaches of the Yangtze. (3) The 
pent @ (Chinese had brought 20,000 soldiers and 10,000 militia into Shanghai, 
the @ and with 30,000 civilians exposed to danger it was inconceivable that 





three or four thousand Japanese marines would attack a force so large. 
(4) All foreign and Chinese residents of Hongkew were warned by the 
Chinese authorities to leave by the night of August 13th, and the 
Chinese attacks began the next day, when only Japanese non-com- 
batants remained in Hongkew. 
















Ich U.S. State Department’s announcement ve conclusions of the 
ra League Assembly re treaty obligations of Japan. (See U.S.A., External 
f Affairs). 

- October 7th.—The Domei Agency circulated a statement that Japan 
ng would not attend a Conference of Nine-Power Treaty signatories, and 
ng that neither moral nor material pressure would change her policy. 

Even if sanctions were applied the Governmert were confident, it 
= declared, that the Japanese people woyld prove equal to the emergency. 
ey _ October 8th.—Statement by the C.-in-C. of the Expeditionary 

Force in Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Shanghai and the Yangtze 





Valley). 

October gth.—The Government issued a statement replying to the 
League resolution and to President Roosevelt’s speech explaining that 
they were due to an unfortunate misunderstanding of the real circum- 
stances, as well as the true intentions of Japan. The conflict 
“originated in an unwarranted attack made by Chinese forces on 
Japanese garrison troops legitimately stationed in North China under 
rights clearly recognized by treaty.” 

After the outbreak Japan had done everything in her power to 
reach a local settlement, even at the sacrifice of strategical advantages. 

China was responsible for the spread of the affair to Shanghai 
and other points in Central China, as she had openly violated the 
agreement for the cessation of hostilities concluded in 1932 by con- 
centrating overwhelming numerous forces of more than 40,000 men 
in the demilitarized zone and attempted to annihilate the Japanese 
landing party of only 3,000 men. 

‘What the Japanese Government seek to-day,’* it declared, “ is 
merely the abandonment by China of her anti-Japanese policy and 
the establishment of an enduring peace in East Asia through sincere 
co-operation between Japan and China. They have no territoriaj 
designs whatever.”’ 

After emphasizing that the action of Japan contravened none of 
the existing treaties, the statement concluded: ‘‘ The Chinese Govern- 
ment, lending themselves to Communist intrigue, brought about the 
present hostilities by their persistent and malicious anti- Japanese 
measures and their attempt to do away with the rights and vital 
interests of Japan by the force of arms. It is they who should be 
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deemed the violater of the spirit of the treaty for the renunciation of 
war—a menace to the peace of the world.” 

The Asahi pointed out that the Government ought to have ex- 
plained more fully how the Nine-Power Treaty had become a dead 
letter since the establishment of Manchukuo, and also how China had 
destroyed the spirit of it by joining hands with Communism. 

The Foreign Office received a visit from the Italian Ambassador, 
who was reported to have declared that Italy considered Japan’s actions 
and policy in China justified, and to have promised full diplomatic 
support. 

October 11th.—The Foreign Office issued a categorical denial of 
the Chinese charge that poison gas had been used at Shanghai. 


League of Nations. 


September 30th.—The Drafting Committee on the resolution re- 
garding Spain considered a modified text submitted by Sefior del Vayo, 
which omitted the demand for League action against the ‘‘ aggressors 
of Spain ’’ and the claim to be admitted to the arrangement for piracy 
suppression. 

He wished to include the words ‘ planned by Germany and Italy ” 
after the reference to aggression, but, on M. Blum pointing out that 
this would torpedo the prospect of Three-Power discussions being held, 
he agreed to their omission. 

The Committee for Technical Co-operation with China passed a 
resolution asking the Council to authorize an anti-epidemic fund. 

The Far Eastern Advisory Committee set up a Sub-Committee to 
deal with concrete measures aiming at bringing about a cessation of 
the hostilities. 

Lord Cranborne said the British Government would accept the 
suggestion of Mr. Bruce for the calling of a conference of the Pacific 
Powers, if other interested parties also did so. 

The Assembly adopted reports on the work of the Committee for 
Communications and Transit, that of the Health Organization, and on 
the inquiry into the status of women. 

The Committee set up by the Assembly to examine the work of 
the economic and financial organizations made their recommendations. 

The Committee for the Reform of the Covenant decided to ask 
the Council to examine the conditions in which observations and 
suggestions of non-members and former members of the League might 
be obtained. 

They recommended the Assembly to make a declaration that, in 
case of war, or the threat of war, the League should take steps to 
establish contact with non-member States who were bound by the 
Kellogg Treaty and the Rio de Janeiro Treaty. 

The Political Committee eventually passed a resolution de- 
claring that there was “a veritable foreign army corps tighting on 
Spanish soil,’’ and that unless the foreign troops were soon withdrawn 
the League members parties to the Non-Intervention Agreement would 
reconsider their decision. 

The delegates of Bulgaria, Portugal, Hungary, Austria, Ireland 
and South Africa abstained from voting. 

October 1st.—The Far Eastern Committee received from Dr. Koo 
a resolution asking it to denounce Japanese violation of international 
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law, to condemn the illegal blockade, and to declare that the League 
was faced with a clear case of external aggression against a member 
country under Article 10 of the Covenant. 

The Committee referred it to a sub-committee of 12, which 
discussed it in private. In this Lord Cranborne was understood to 
have pointed out that an impartial historical summary of the dispute 
ought to be the basis of their discussion, and not the Chinese reso- 
lution, and he therefore asked that the Secretariat should prepare 
such a statement, and this was agreed to. 

(The sub-committee consisted of representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, Great Britain, China, Ecuador, France, Holland, New Zealand, 
Poland, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A.—on the same terms as 
on the full Committee). 

The Political Committee adopted a resolution containing proposals 
providing for continuation of the humanitarian work on behalf of 
refugees after the Nansen Office had been closed at the end of 1938. 
It was opposed by the Soviet delegate. 

October 2nd.—The Assembly rejected the resolution on the situation 
in Spain, two countries (Portugal and Albania) voting against it, and 
14 abstaining. Thirty-two supported it, but unanimity was necessary 
for its adoption. 

During the debate an amending resolution was submitted by 
Austria and Hungary, which with Bulgaria, Ireland, Switzerland, 
South Africa, and several Latin-American countries, had opposed the 
resolution from the first, and asked that the phrase regarding the 
foreign army corps should be changed to “ veritable armed forces on 
both sides on Spanish soil.” 

The Portuguese delegate declined to accept the presence of the 
foreign army corps as proved without further evidence and drew a 
distinction between an army corps consisting of foreigners and a 
foreign army corps. 

October 3rd.—The Far Eastern Committee’s sub-committee sub- 
mitted a short historical summary, prepared by the Secretary-General, 
in three parts, the first dealing with the Lukouchiao incident; the 
second presenting the Chinese and Japanese cases, and setting out 
the terms of the treaties governing relations between China and Japan, 
i.e, the Boxer Protocol of 1901, the Nine-Power Treaty, and the 
Kellogg Treaty; and the third giving conclusions from which the 
terms of the resolution would be drafted. 

The Chinese request that the action of Japan should be character- 
ized as an aggression was not adopted, and the report confined itself 
to recording the invasion of China. It condemned uncompromisingly 
the bombing of Chinese cities, and stated that the action of Japan 
appeared to be out of all proportion to the incident that occasioned it. 

__ October 4th.—The Council received a Note from the Chinese delega- 

tion describing the bombing recently of a number of towns and the 
sinking of fishing boats and pointing out that from these facts it was 
established that the Japanese Air Force had been continuing its 
indiscriminate attacks on Chinese cities in disregard of the resolution 
of the Advisory Committee and the Assembly condemning such acts. 

The Assembly adopted two resolutions on League reform ; one, 
that the views of non-member States or of States which had withdrawn 
should be taken ; and the other, advocating in the event of war con- 
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sultation with non-member States which were signatories of the Kellogg 
Treaty and the Rio de Janeiro Agreement. 

October 5th.—The Council adopted a resolution on Spain drafted 
by M. Paul-Boncour. This recognised the right of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to call attention only to the question of the insecurity of shipping 
under the Spanish or other flags in the Mediterranean ; it took note 
of the Nyon Arrangements and observed that the measures agreed 
upon had proved effective, placed on record that the attacks were in 
violation of the most elementary dictates of humanity, international 
laws, and the London Naval Treaty of 1930, and declared that all such 
attacks were repugnant to the conscience of the civilized nations. 

The Spanish delegate accepted the resolution as a moral con- 
demnation of any attacks on any vessel of any nation, and the Council 
took note of this declaration. 

The Assembly discussed the resolution on the Sino-Japanese 
conflict submitted by the Far Eastern Committee. This asked the 
Assembly to “‘ express its moral support for China and to recommend 
that members of the League should refrain from taking any action 
which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of resistance, 
and should consider how far individually they can extend aid to China.” 

Further, it recommended that, as the Nine-Power Treaty provided 
for full communication between the Powers concerned should a situation 
arise involving its application, the Assembly should request the members 
of the League, who were parties to it, to initiate such consultations as 
soon as possible; and it suggested that they should associate with 
their work other States with special interests in the Far East. 

Finally, it recommended that the Assembly should remain in 
session. 

The Sub-Committee set up to examine the situation arising out 
of the conflict submitted two reports. The first noted the facts and 
found that Japan’s action constituted a breach of her obligations 
towards China and of her obligations towards other States under the 
Boxer Agreements and the Nine-Power Treaty. It could not be 
challenged that powerful! Japanese armies had invaded Chinese territory; 
that the Japanese Government had taken naval measures to close 
the coast of China to Chinese shipping; and that Japanese aircraft 
were carrying out bombardments over widely separated regions of 
the country. 

These operations were out of all proportion to the incident that 
occasioned the conflict, and could not possibly promote the friendly 
co-operation that Japanese statesmen had affirmed to be the aim of 
their policy. It could not be justified either on the basis of existing 
legal instruments, or on that of the right of self-defence. 

The second report examined obligations which the Covenant placed 
upon members of the League in such circumstances, and found that 
under Article 3 the League was required to take “ such action as may 
be deemed wise and effectual.”” This action it interpreted in the terms 
set out in the draft resolution. 

During the debate the Polish delegate said his Government had 
serious doubts whether Article 3 could be taken as authorizing the 
Assembly to take action independently of the Covenant, and he could 
not support the idea that the League could give a mandate of that 
kind to a group of Powers. 
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Mr. Walter Elliot said that if ever there were a conflict in which 
the League’s power of conciliation needed to be invoked at the eleventh 
hour it was this, and the proposals gave powers of conciliation the fullest 
possible scope. The situation called for a review which should be 
swift, realistic, and constructive, and, in the belief that these conditions 
had been fulfilled, the British Government urged the acceptance of the 
resolution. 

October 6th.—The Assembly adopted the Far Eastern Committee’s 
resolution on the Sino-Japanese conflict by a unanimous vote except 
for Poland and Siam, who abstained. 

The President then signed letters to the 12 signatories members 
of the League (the U.K., Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, and China), and to 
five other States which had treaty relations with China and had 
adhered to the Nine-Power Treaty (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Mexico, 
and Bolivia). They were asked to meet forthwith to decide on the best 
means of giving effect to the invitation and to associate with their work 
other States directly interested in the Far East. 

The Assembly then stood adjourned. 


Manchukuo. 


September 29th.—According to reports from Tokyo large numbers 
of troops were arriving in Manchuria, the Japanese sending two men 
there for every one sent to North China and Shanghai. A large army 
was reported to be concentrated in the extreme north, composed of 


picked troops highly equipped. 


New Zealand. 


October 5th. The Government announced the signature of a Trade 
and Ancillary Payments Agreement with Germany, to operate for 
two years. 

October 7th.—The Bill ratifying the German Trade Agreement was 


passed by both Houses. 


Palestine. 
October 1st.—Warrants were issued for the arrest of six Arab 


leaders; Jamal Husseini, president of the Arab Party; Hussein 
Khalidi, Mayor of Jerusalem; Fuad Saba, secretary of the Higher 
Arab Committee; Ahmed Hilmi Pasha, its treasurer; Rashid Haj 
Ibrahim, manager of the Arab Bank at Haifa; and Yacoub Hussein, 
leader of the Arab Youth Organization. 

All except the first named were taken into custody and placed on 
board a British warship for deportation to the Seychelles. 
__ The Government declared the Higher Arab Committee to be an 
illegal association, and deprived the Mufti of Jerusalem of his office 
as president of the Supreme Moslem Council and chairman of the 
Wakfs (Pious Foundations). 

An official communiqué stated that the organized campaign of 
terrorisms and assassinations had become intensified in its activities 
during the past four months, and the action taken was “ a direct result 


of this murder campaign.” 
The Officer Administering the Government had therefore found it 
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necessary “‘ to institute action against certain persons whose activities 
have been prejudicial to the maintenance of public security and who 
must, thus, be regarded as morally responsible for these events.”’ 

A censorship of the press was imposed. 

October 3rd.—Conditions in the country were reported to be quiet, 
with no organized reaction to the Government’s measures and, in par- 
ticular, to the deposition of the Mufti. A reason for this was stated 
to be the rivalry between the Husseini and Nashashibi factions, which 
were described as at daggers drawn. 

At Acre an Arab was shot and wounded by unknown assailants. 

The Mufti issued an appeal to the Arabs thanking them for their 
devotion to their leaders and to himself, but urging them to abandon 
the strike. He also affirmed that decisions affecting Moslem essential 
interests could be made only by Moslems themselves. 

October 4th.—Shops which had been closed were reopened in 
Jerusalem and various towns. 

October 5th.—The Official Gazette announced that the Order author- 
izing the condemnation of persons accused of murder on the evidence 
of only one witness had been brought into force. 

The press censorship was relaxed in some respects, but no mention 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem was permitted in any paper. 

October 7th.—The Nashashibi Party issued a manifesto in which 
it declared itself ready to assume the necessary responsibility of repre- 
senting the Arab case, and would welcome the co-operation of all 
disinterested persons and organizations. 

It invited the Government to reconsider the deportations and 


internments, and described the partition scheme as futile. 

October 11th.—A day and night curfew was imposed on a large 
area of the Safed district following the holding up by Arab armed 
bands of seven motor-cars near Ras el Nakura, on the Lebanese frontier. 


Poland. 

September 30th.—Colonel Beck in Vienna. (See Austria). 

October 4th.—The formation was announced of a new party, the 
Catholic National Accord, represented in Parliament by 30 Deputies 
and Senators of Conservative views. (The Constitution of April 24th, 
1935 laid it down that Members of Parliament should represent their 
electors non-politically only). 

A strike of teachers was declared in Warsaw owing to the action 
of the Government in suspending from their functions the Executive 
Committee of the Polish Teachers’ Union. (The Union was accused of 
expressing sympathy with the U.S.S.R., of engaging in politics, and of 
spending large sums on political publications and propaganda. It 
had also refused to join the National Unity Camp of Colonel Koc). 


Rumania. 

October 3rd.—General Gamelin, the French Chief of Staff, arrived 
in Bucarest to attend the manceuvres and study the military condition 
of the country. 

October oth.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Oradea, announced 
the construction of strong fortifications around the whole of the country 
to be named the King Carol line. 
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South Africa. 

October 7th.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Wartburg, 
Natal, appealed to German South Africans to try to promote a closer 
relationship between Germany and South Africa and Germany and 
the Empire on a basis of complete equality and by a fair and satisfactory 
solution of the Colonial problem. 

He said boycott propaganda was endangering good relations between 
Germany and the Union, and the latter would have to adopt a firm 
attitude towards the anti-German boycott sooner or later, for she 
could not have her markets spoiled by any kind of agitation. Guests, 
too, must behave like gentlemen or the South African nation would 
lose patience with them. 

German South Africans were not called upon to represent the 
Reich, which was capable of doing that for itself. They should not 
countenance any attempts to stamp them as Nazis. 
















Spain. 





INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 29th.—The insurgents continued their advance on the 
coast beyond Ribadesella, and the Sixth Navarran Brigade occupied 
Onis, farther south on the road towards Cangas de Onis. 

October 1st.—The Cortes met in Valencia, 185 Deputies attending. 
The Prime Minister recalled the circumstances in which the Cabinet 
had been formed and regretted that the C.N.T. and the U.G.T. had 
not yielded to his appeal to be represented in it. 

He claimed that but for foreign intervention the war would have 
been won, and, referring to the activities of their “‘ enemies in the 
rear,’ he mentioned specially the 20,000 persons who were refugees 
in Embassies. He was disposed to guarantee their lives, but not to 
release men to serve the enemy ; he accused Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, and 
Peru of intriguing at Geneva to obtain concessions on that matter 
which Spain decided as a question of sovereignty. 

Sefior Negrin acknowledged gratefully the help of Mexico and 
Russia, but admitted that the Republic did not enjoy foreign sympathies, 
although it was fighting to save the world. 

The General Union of Workers (U.G.T.) met to elect a new 
Executive Committee. Sefior Pena, the Asturian miners’ leader, was 
elected president, in place of Sefior Caballero. 

Barcelona was raided by air and many people killed. 

October 2nd.—The Cortes adjourned after passing a vote of 
confidence in the Cabinet. 

The Budget was tabled, showing expenditure at over 5,784 million 
pesetas and revenue slightly higher. 

Sefior Caballero did not attend the session. 

In the north the insurgents captured the basilica of Covadonga. 

October 3rd.—Barcelona was bombarded by an insurgent warship 
and Valencia was raided from the air. 

October 8th.—Some 5,000 troops, described as of unknown 
nationality, arrived at Algeciras from African ports. 

The insurgents launched two attacks in Andalusia, one in the 
Pozoblanco sector, and the other further west along the road from 
Granja de Torrehermosa. 

The Government forces reported progress in Upper Aragon, south 
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of Biescas, the possession of which town gave them command of the 
road into France by the Pourtalet Pass. 

October 1oth.—The Government steamer Cabo Santo Tomé was 
attacked and set on fire by two destroyers off the coast of Algiers. The 
vessel ran aground and the crew were taken to La Calle by trawlers, 
She was on her way from Russia to Spain. 

It was announced that agreement had been reached at Valencia 
between the political parties, syndicates, and unions for the formation 
of a Popular Front, with the following terms: (1) To cease propaganda 
as between the parties composing the Front. (2) To respect and assist 
in the economic changes already realized by the syndicates, unions, etc, 
(3) To start a campaign to raise the moral of back areas and prevent 
the vicissitudes of the war being exploited by Fascist agents. (4) To 
support the Government’s price-fixing policy. (5) To purify trade 
unions and parties. (6) To uphold the Army of the People. (7) To 
take account of the numerical strength of the parties in the Front ; and 
(8) To co-operate with the Government to carry out their programme. 

October 11th.—The insurgents broke the Asturians’ lines on the 
upper reaches of the River Sella and occupied Cangas de Onis, on the 
road from Santander to Oviedo. Salamanca reports described the town 
as reduced to ashes by the Asturians on their retreat. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 8th.—Reports reached Barcelona that the British steamer 
Cervantes had been attacked off Tarragona by an insurgent aeroplane. 
The British steamer Bobie was also reported to have been taken into 
Ferrol by insurgents. 

The Valencia Government, in a statement issued through the 
Embassies in London and other capitals, reiterated their readiness to 
withdraw all foreign troops if General Franco would do likewise. 

Reports were current that during the three weeks since the middle 
of September over 15,000 Italian troops had reached Cadiz, Palma, 
and other ports. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

September 30th.—The naval experts, meeting in Paris, signed an 
agreement, in the form of a recommendation to the three Governments 
(France, Great Britain, and Italy), allocating to the three Navies and 
their aircraft the surveillance of the various sea routes in the 
Mediterranean. 

October 2nd.—A joint Anglo-French Note on intervention in Spain 
was handed to the Italian Foreign Minister. In this the Nyon Arrange- 
ment was stated to afford favourable conditions for a frank examination 
of the situation in Spain, and it was asserted that the existing state 
of affairs obstructed progress towards a general appeasement in Europe. 
No such improvement could be expected until non-intervention was 
made effective by the withdrawal of foreign nationals. 

The Note recalled the difficulties which had paralysed the action 
of the Non-Intervention Committee and expressed the opinion that 
an agreement between France, Great Britain and Italy was necessary 
if these difficulties were to be overcome. The two Governments wished 
to abide by their own undertakings concerning the supply of men and 
arms to Spain, but could not hide from themselves the difficulty of 
maintaining the conditions established by the Agreement unless steps 
were taken to make it effective. 
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The agreement they had in view would ease the situation, and 
when substantial withdrawals of volunteers had been made it should 
be possible to find a solution for other problems, such as the granting 
of conditional belligerent rights to the two parties. Finally, the Note 
emphasized the need for speedy action. 

The chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee received the 
Soviet Government’s observations on the report of Admiral van Dulm 
on the working of the supervision schemes. 

They stated that the abandonment of naval supervision must 
make the continuance of any form of control impracticable. The 
embarcation of observers in merchantmen of non-intervening countries 
was now the only surviving control, and the fulfilment of that obligation 
depended only on the good-will of the signatory States, in which no 
trust could be placed ; so that its continuance served no useful purpose. 

October 4th.— Reports were circulated, from a foreign source, 
that the British destroyer Basilisk had been attacked by a sub- 
merged submarine, which fired one torpedo at her about 25 miles 
off Cape San Antonio. She replied by dropping depth charges, and 
other destroyers came to her assistance and, with two seaplanes, searched 
for the submarine. 

A semi-official comment issued in Berlin on the attack described 
it as ‘‘ without doubt a new act of Bolshevik piracy,’’ and said Moscow 
was doing everything to provoke another incident. 

October 8th.—Statement by the British Admiralty re the destroyer 
Basilisk. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

Article on Italian attitude towards Franco-British non-intervention 
proposals in the Popolo d'Italia. (See Italy, External Affairs). 

Report ve Italian preparations for attack on Minorca. (See France, 
External Affairs). 

The Turkish Government announced that they had allotted the 
port of Tchesme, south of Smyrna, for the use of British warships 
patrolling the A2gean according to the Nyon Arrangement. 

October gth.—The Italian Government replied to the Franco- 
British invitation in a Note which rejected the proposal on the ground 
that so sectional and merely preliminary a procedure as that of a tri- 
partite talk would create more complications than it would remove, 
and that, in any case, Italy could not discuss the problems of Spain 
and the Mediterranean unless Germany were a party to the discussion. 
It suggested that the better procedure would be to convene the Non- 
Intervention Committee to deal with it. 

The Note also stated that ‘“‘ without the adherence of Burgos or 
Valencia, any decision on the question (of volunteers) would fail to 
lead to practical results. All the more so when one remembers the 
attitude of the representative of Valencia, who, by his specious pretext, 
excluded in his speech at Geneva any possibility of the evacuation of 
the volunteers enrolled in the armed forces of his Government.” 

_ The Note gave an assurance that the political independence of 
Spain would be respected by Italy and stated that Italy’s dominant 
desire was for an understanding based on “‘ every possible ’’ good will. 

A Note, dated September 29th, from the Soviet Government to 
the Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee was published 
stating that as the naval patrol had ended, they saw no useful purpose 
in maintaining the system of observers in ships. It added that “ the 
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abolition of the naval patrol and of observers on board ships inevitably 
involves the abolition also of control on the land frontiers of Spain,” 

Signor Gayda’s charges against France and Russia regardin 
assistance to the Valencia Government. (See Italy, External Affairs), 

M. Delbos informed the press that the Italian Note was not aggres. 
sive ; it was even conciliatory, ‘‘ but we must act.” 

As far as France was concerned, there was no question of a prefer. 
ence for an ideology of any sort. ‘“‘ Ifit were a purely Spanish question,” 
he said, ‘‘ we should stand aside. But the vital interests of France are 
threatened.”’ 

October 10th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the foreign 
press, said that the Government were fully prepared to send the 
volunteers of the International Brigade out of Spain provided the 
Italian troops also left. 

The Foreign Minister also sent a Note to the British Foreign Office 
expressing willingness to have all volunteers withdrawn, but pointing 
out that on the Republican side these forces were under the contro] 
of the Government, unlike the Italians fighting for the insurgents. 

It accused the Italian Government of changing and distorting 
(in its Note of October gth) the words spoken by the Spanish delegate 
in the Assembly, “‘ to such an extent that it is difficult to explain its 
attitude as caused by failure to understand or ignorance on the part 
of those who drew up the Note; rather the contrary, there are grounds 
for attributing this attitude to the intention of effecting a manceuvre 
so unskilful that it will deceive nobody.”’ 

The Spanish delegate’s actual words were: ‘‘ But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that although the International Brigade is com- 
posed of foreigners who have gone to Spain to defend their ideal, the 
International Brigade as an entity is Spanish and is absolutely under 
the authority of the Government of the Republic.”’ 

These words, said the Note, far from “ excluding ”’ the possibility 
of the withdrawal of the foreign volunteers fighting on the Government 
side, anticipated what the Italian Government itself had always pointed 
out as the main obstacle to the withdrawal of these volunteers, 1.2. 
the absence of effective authority of the Spanish Government over 
them. 

The Note then stated that for the execution of any plan of with- 
drawal, the Republic would accept in principle the intervention of 
organizations of an international character. In that case it would 
accept for the definition of “ foreigners’ the application of objective 
criteria (e.g., the mother tongue), and not only the possession or lack 
of a Spanish passport. 


Switzerland. 


October 1oth.—It was understood that a Swiss banking syndicate 
had agreed to grant a loan of 200 million francs (say £9,300,000) to the 
French Railways against a Government guarantee at a rate of 4 per 
cent., and for a period of two years. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
October 11th.—Speaking in Washington on Pulaski Day, the 
President said: ‘‘ We as a nation seek a spiritual union with all who 
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ve freedom. Of many bloods and of diverse national origins, we 
stand before the world to-day as one people united in a common de- 
termination. That determination is to uphold the ideal of human 
gciety which makes conscience superior to brute strength—the ideal 
which would substitute freedom for force in the government of the 


world.” 


EXTERNAL* AFFAIRS. © 

October 4th.—The formation was announced of “ The League for 
the Protection of American Standards’ by a group of manufacturers 
who were understood to have suffered from Japanese competition. 
Its object was believed to be the establishment of a permanent boycott 
of Japanese goods. 

Treasury figures of capital movements were published showing 
that short-term funds of foreigners sent to, or kept in the U.S.A., 
increased by over $672 million odd during the first half of 1937 to a 
total of $2,164,072,000. Foreign holdings of American securities and 
other long-term investments increased by $231 million to $1,464,746,000 

The six months showed an adverse balance in merchandize trade 

and services of $211 million. Imports of gold amounted to $1,029 
million. 
October 5th.—Mr. Roosevelt, speaking at Chicago, deplored the 
unrest prevalent in the world and the fact that a haunting fear of 
calamity had taken the place of the high hopes felt at the conclusion 
of the Kellogg Treaty. ‘“‘ The present reign of terror and international 
lawlessness began a few years ago,” he declared, ‘‘ and has now reached 
the stage where the very foundations of civilization are seriously 
threatened. . . . The nations are fomenting and taking sides in civil 
warfare in nations that have never done them any harm. . . . Nations 
claiming freedom for themselves deny it to others.”’ 

He then uttered a warning lest anyone should imagine that, ii 
matters grew worse in other parts,of the world, America would escape, 
and would continue tranquilly to carry on the ethics and arts of civili- 
zation. If those days were not to come to pass, “ the peace-loving 
nations,’ he declared, ‘‘ must make a concerted effort to uphold the 
laws and principles on which alone peace can rest secure. They must 
make a concerted effort in opposition to those violations of treaties 
and those ignorings of humane instincts which are to-day creating the 
international anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.” 

There was solidarity and interdependence about the modern 
world, both technically and morally, which made it impossible for any 
nation completely to isolate itself from upheavals, especially when 
such upheavals appeared to be spreading. It was a matter of vital 
concern and interest to the people of America that the sancity of in- 
ternational treaties and the maintenance of international morality 
be restored. 

- He then referred to the very high cost of armaments, and said 
that the United States spent much less on them than many countries, 
but, “I am compelled and you are compelled, nevertheless, to look 
ahead. The peace, freedom, and security of go per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the world is being jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent. 
... The situation is definitely of universal concern.” He went on 
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to remark that in the case of epidemics of physical disease spreading 


the community always approved, and joined in, a quarantine of the 
patients. 

After repeating his determination to adopt every possible measure 
“to avoid involvement in war,’ Mr. Roosevelt continued: “Np 
nation which refuses to exercise forbearance and to respect the freedom 
and rights of others can long remain strong. . . . If civilization is to 
survive, the principles of the Prince of Peace must be restored. . , . 
Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of the peace-loving 
nations must express itself to the end that nations that may be tempted 
to violate their agreements and the rights of others will desist from 
such a course. There must be positive endeavours to preserve peace. 
. . . America actively engages in the search for peace.” 

October 6th—The State Department issued a _ declaration 
announcing its “ general accord ’’ with the conclusions reached by the 
League Assembly as to the Sino-Japanese conflict and the treaty 
obligations of Japan. Since the beginning of the conflict the Govern 
ment, it stated, had urged upon the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
that they should refrain from hostilities, and had offered its con- 
ciliatory assistance, and Mr. Hull’s statements of July 16th and 
August 23rd were recalled. Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago speech was an 
elaboration of the principles mentioned by Mr. Hull as those which 
should govern international relationships. 

The declaration concluded: “In the light of the unfolding de- 
velopments in the Far East the Government has been forced to the 
conclusion that the action of Japan in China is inconsistent with the 
principles which should govern the relationships between nations and 
is contrary to the provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6th, 
1922 . . . and to those of the Kellogg Treaty. Thus the conclusions 
of this Government with respect to the foregoing are in general accord 
with those of the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
stated that he felt the Government had gone as far as they could * until 
other Governments that are responsible come out of the bush and 
assume their part of the responsibilities.” He also said: ‘ Let the 
civilized Governments, which are backed by go per cent. of the people 
of the world, ostracize Japan. Let them refuse to have any dealings 
with the country . . . and there need not be a single shot fired.” 

October 7th.—Mr. Hull told the press that no invitation to a con- 
sultation with the other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty had 
been received, but that, so far as he could judge in advance of the 
scope and nature of such an invitation, acceptance by the Government 
could be presumed. 

In reply to questions as to the locale of the proposed conference, 
Mr. Hull reminded the press that the resolution of the Assembly was 
addressed to members of the League. 

The New York Times published a letter from Mr. Stimson, who 
asked: ‘‘ Does the safety of the American nation and the safety 0! 
the British Empire require that we go on helping Japan to exterminate, 
by the methods she is daily employing, the gallant Chinese soldiers 
with whom she is confronted—not to speak of the civilian population 
that she is engaged in terrorizing ? ”’ 

Their neutrality legislation attempted, he said, “ to impose the 
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dead level of neutral conduct on the part of our Government between 
right and wrong, between the aggressor and his victim, between the 
breaker of the law of nations and the nations who are endeavouring 
to uphold the law. It will not work. Such a policy of amoral drift 
by such a safe and powerful nation as our own will only set back the 
hands of progress. It will even make entanglement more certain. 
History has already amply shown this last fact.” 


U.S.S.R. 
September 29th.—Reports reached Moscow of the execution of 


many officials at Kharkoff, Rostoff-on-Don, Sverdlosk, Tiflis, and other 
places, and in Leningrad 16 persons were shot for conspiring to murder 
members of the Government and wreck the chemical works. They 
were described as spies from the German Secret Police. 

September 30th.—The execution for spying was carried out at 
Batum of the former president of the Adjar Republic and seven other 
officials. 

October 2nd.—The Central Executive Committee of the Union 
issued a decree confirming death by shooting as the supreme penalty 
for spying, wrecking, incendiarism, and other offences against the 
régime, but increasing the maximum term of imprisonment for less 
serious offences from 10 to 25 years, with a view to giving the Courts 
greater scope in imposing penalties. 

Observations of the Government on the report on the working of 
the naval supervision scheme for Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non-Intervention). 

October 3rd.—Reports re transfer of headquarters of Far Eastern 
Army from Habarovsk to Irkutsk. (See China). 

October 5th.—It was announced that Admiral Orloff had been 
removed from the supreme command of the Soviet Navy, and had 
been succeeded by Admiral Victoroff. 

At Leningrad 20 persons described as ‘‘ wreckers ” were sentenced 
to 20 years’ imprisonment under the new decree; in the Krasnogorsk 
district of Moscow Province, however, nine party officials were 
condemned to death for attempting to ruin farming. 

October 6th.—The President of the Daghestan Republic, in the 
Caucasus, and the Premier were both removed from office as “‘ bourgeois 


nationalists.”’ 
October gth.—Soviet Note to Non-Intervention Committee re 


abolition of naval patrol off Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and 


Non-Intervention). 

October 1oth.—M. Zelensky, the chairman of Centrosoyus, was 
denounced as an enemy of the people, and Pravda declared that the 
Co-operative Societies organization was overrun with grafters and 
bureaucrats. Embezzlements in the co-operative movement in 1936 
were alleged to amount to 127 million roubles. 

M. Rakhmanov, president of the Azerbaidzan Soviet Republic 
Council of People’s Commissars, was dismissed, and in all 26 members 
of the Presidium of the Central Executive of the U.S.S.R. were stated 
to have been removed since the purge began. 


Vatican City. 
September 29th—The Pope issued an Encyclical in which he 
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criticized both Communism and National-Socialism. The first raisej 
its head in denial “ even of the right to private property in order ty 
place all things in common” and, as to the Nazis, “ men are not 
lacking,” he said, “‘ who declare that they honour and exalt the cy) 
of the State, and that civil order and the strengthening of authority 
must be procured by every means, and claim that in this way it js 
possible completely to repel the execrable theories of the Communists.” 
Despising the wisdom of the Gospels, these men “ struggle ty 
resuscitate the errors of the pagans and their tenor of life.”’ 


Yugoslavia. 

September 29th.—The Opposition parties submitted a memorandum 
to Prince Paul urging him to summon a Cabinet “ of the parties enjoying 
as the only way to save the country 


” 


the confidence of the people 
from revolt. 

October 4th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with M. Stroshovitch 
as Minister of Public Works; M. Simonovitch, Minister of Justice; 
M. Madarasevitch, Minister of Education; and M. Kulunyitch, 
Forests and Mines. Two Croats left the Cabinet and no others joined 
it, and the new appointments were described as showing that the 
wishes of the Parliamentary Club of the Government Party had been 
consulted and its most popular members given office. 

October gth.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
did not intend to lay the Concordat Bill before the Senate. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937 
October 16th-2oth International Congress on Nutrition 


October 2o0th-21st International Congress of Public Health 
Specialists sete 


October 23rd ... Australian Federal Elections. 


October 25th .. Second International hesieasttas on 
Nutrition ae Paris 


October 27th .. *Governing Body of the ‘Vacs Inter- 
national Office for Refugees .... ... Geneva 


October 27th .. International Committee on Consseniie 
cations and Transit _.... J Budapest 


November ist .. “Conference on the Sstendintieael Re- 
pression of Terrorism naib ... Geneva 


November 1st .. “Health Committee aie a ... Geneva 
November 4th ... “Permanent Mandates Ceiespaitien ... Geneva 
November 4th ... Peace Week aot Geneva 


November 29th ... International Committee ne Inter-Co-op- 
erative Relations iets Geneva 


December 12th ... General Election throughout the Union U.S.S.R. 
* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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